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Protestant Social Work 


The Social Work Year Book, 1937, published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York 
($4.00) has just come from the press. It is the fourth 
edition of this unique work, the other volumes having ap- 
peared in 1930, 1933 and 1935. The present volume is 
edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Further reference will be 
made to it later in these columns. In this issue, by per- 
mission of the publishers, we reprint the article on 
“Protestant Social Work” written by Dr. Worth M. Tippy 
of the Federal Council’s staff. The article follows in full: 


“Protestant social work in the United States cannot be 
understood apart from its historical developments. Its 
roots reach far back into the Old World—into Jewish 
concepts of social duty, into the experience of the early 
church, into Catholic practice during the Middle Ages, 
and into post-Reformation eras. 

“The vast properties of the Christian orders in the 
nations of northern Europe were taken over at the time of 
the Reformation by the civil authorities which had financed 
them, and were used for purposes other than relief. As a 
result, the poor, the sick, and the neglected children who 
had been cared for by these orders were set adrift and 
suffered great hardships. The new reformed churches, 
broken from their old contacts and without the authority 
or the funds necessary for such great undertakings, directed 
their energies mainly to worship, to teaching, and to per- 
sonal religion; always, however, giving such aid as they 
could to the sick and the poor. Years later, in England, 
social service under Protestant auspices came again to the 
fore in the Wesleyan revival, with an emphasis upon social 
reform that was transferred bodily to this country through 
contacts of American churches with England. During the 
nineteenth century came another social awakening in the 
churches of England and Germany, which greatly influ- 
enced American religious practice. It centered in the 
Christian Socialist movement. Social teaching in the 
United States has probably been influenced more by Eng- 
land than Germany, but institutional service, which is the 
outstanding form of Protestant social work in this country, 
shows a greater German influence. This is natural because 
of the strength of the Lutheran churches and the important 
contacts of American Methodism with its German 
affiliates. 

“Nationally, the organization of Protestant social work 
in America has been largely by denominations. See Year 
Book of American Churches (infra cit.). A considerable 
proportion of Protestant social agencies, however, are not 
under direct ecclesiastical control. The reasons for this 


are sometimes apparent, sometimes obscure. The Salva- 
tion Army, for example, arose in England because his 
church would not give William Booth freedom to move to 
the succor of submerged populations. The Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations derive sup- 
port from a divided Protestantism and increasingly serve 
people of all faiths. The management of many church 
colleges, training schools, hospitals, orphanages, and homes 
for the aged is vested in boards which are not under eccle- 
siastical control but are yet essentially church institutions. 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America (hereinafter referred to as the Federal Council), 
while having no administrative authority over the social 
services of its constituent members, is an important factor 
in the development of their standards and does much to 
secure intelligent cooperation between churches and social 
agencies. Formed in 1908, it correlates the national social 
work programs of 24 denominations and communions. It 
also has administrative responsibility for the Church Con- 
ference of Social Work, discussed later, and serves as a 
center through which the churches can deal unitedly with 
the social, industrial, interracial, and international prob- 
lems of common concern. 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


“There are no comprehensive statistics of Protestant 
institutional services. As has been said, many institutions 
and agencies, while assuredly Protestant in origin and 
spirit, are not under church control. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that denominational year 
books do not report their churches’ social work as care- 
fully as they do their parish and mission work. The 
Federal Council has made a beginning at assembling 
statistics on Protestant institutional services, but it is a 
difficult and long-time job. Some of the more important 
facts are known and, on the principle of sampling, give 
an idea of the general situation. 


“The Methodist Episcopal Church maintains 77 hos- 
pitals having 9,208 beds and caring for 1,788,820 patients 
during the quadrennium of 1932-1936. It operates 45 
homes for the aged, 43 for children, 25 for young men and 
women, and 93 deaconess institutions. Approximately 
2,000 Methodist deaconesses are doing nursing, parish 
work, and social center work. The total capital investment 
in 1936, exclusive of deaconess institutions, was 
$87,000,000. 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1935 had 
10 hospitals, with 1,581 beds, and 20 orphanages. The 
Woman’s Missionary Council of this denomination has 
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established a series of well-directed settlements, known as 
Wesley Houses, in congested areas of the more important 
southern cities. 

“The Inner Mission Societies, promoted by the Inner 
Mission Board of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
maintain 311 social institutions, including 76 hospitals, 66 
orphanages, 81 homes for the aged, 12 deaconess mother 
houses, 33 hospices, 19 seamen’s homes, 15 home-finding 
societies, and 9 settlement houses and day nurseries. In 
1935 they served 1,022,182 persons. The capital invest- 
ment in that year was $50,000,000, the annual budget 
$7,000,000. 

“The Protestant Episcopal Church has carefully organ- 
ized its social work with a coordinate Department of 
Christian Social Service in its National Council, Church 
Mission of Help Societies in 16 dioceses, Girls’ Friendly 
Societies in most parishes, boards, commissions, or depart- 
ments of social service in 89 dioceses, and the Episcopal 
Social Work Conference which is one of the associate 
groups of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Twenty-one City Missionary Societies administer relief 
and do religious work in public institutions. The church 
also maintains 71 hospitals with 8,437 beds, 75 homes for 
children, 60 homes for the aged, 17 settlements, 10 guest 
houses, and 13 Houses of Mercy for pre-delinquent and 
delinquent persons and for unmarried mothers and their 
babies. 

“The policy of the Presbyterian Church has been to 
establish its social institutions under independent control, 
as in the cases of the Presbyterian Hospitals in New York 
and Chicago. The Board of National Missions of this 
communion has established numerous neighborhood houses 
and socialized churches in congested parts of cities, and 
has also conducted important experimentation toward the 
formation of larger parishes in rural areas. 

“Space limitations prevent the discussion of the service 
programs of many smaller denominations which are im- 
portant in their details and especially so in their aggregates. 
The notable social work of the American Friends Service 
Committee, particularly its relief and rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the bituminous coal areas, is a case in point. 

“Hospital service in Protestant institutions is generally 
abreast of the best practice. Many homes for children and 
for the aged are below standard, but a general movement 
for reorganization, under guidance of the Federal Council 
and the Child Welfare League of America, is now in 
progress. 

“Fortunately two surveys of Protestant social work, one* 
made in Chicago in 1932 by the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion, and the other? in New York in 1936 by the Federa- 
tion of Protestant Welfare Agencies and the church 
federations of Greater New York, Brooklyn, and Queens, 
give fairly complete information for these cities, although 
neither found it possible to secure satisfactory information 
about parish social services. Of the fifty or more social 
settlements and neighborhood houses in Chicago, 40 were 
found to be connected with Protestant communions. There 
were 13 Protestant children’s agencies, 10 homes for the 
aged, eight hospitals, 14 general institutions (including 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions), 22 neighborhood houses, one day nursery, five 
relief and benevolent agencies (including the Salvation 
Army and the Volunteers of America), and a few miscel- 
laneous agencies. The total expenditures for parish relief 


1 See Flanagan and Carpenter, infra cit. 
2 See Giersbach, infra cit. 


by local churches in the Chicago area were estimated at 
$240,000. The Survey of Protestant Social Service in 
New York City, completed in 1936, revealed a total of 182 
agencies which, among others, included the following: 41 
for children, 16 hospitals, 19 settlements, 35 homes for the 
aged, and 13 protective and correctional agencies. The 
total expenditures for Protestant social services in New 
York City for 1934 were $34,610,000 of which $1,722,000 
went for relief, $15,670,000 for agencies, and $5,724,000 
for hospitals. 
CouNcILs OF CHURCHES 


“Important reorganization of Protestant social work is 
in progress in various parts of the country through state 
and local councils of churches which are being developed 
under joint action by the Federal Council, the Home Mis- 
sions Council, and the International Council of Religious 
Education. There are approximately 100 such councils. 
Most secretaries of these bodies are now familiar with 
social work and social education. As a rule, they are 
working closely with councils of social agencies and family 
welfare societies, and are assigning trained workers to 
courts, hospitals, and public institutions. The Association 
of Executive Secretaries of Councils of Churches holds 
annual summer conferences, meeting jointly with the staff 
of the Federal Council. The more significant recent de- 
velopments are in Detroit, Indianapolis, New York, Port- 
land, Scranton, and Washington, and in the states of 
Connecticut and New York. 


ParisH SOcIAL SERVICES 


“No available information gives any satisfactory picture 
of the social activities carried on by the 220,000 local 
Protestant churches in this country. Every Protestant 
church is a religious social center for its families and to a 
large extent for its neighborhood. It is a center of organ- 
ized social life, group social work, social education, com- 
munity service, personal counseling, and family welfare— 
much well done, much poorly doné. Probably not less 
than 50,000 churches have good physical equipment for 
= work. The Episcopal Church alone has 2,874 parish 

ouses. 

“Much of the social work in local churches is unskilled, 
but on the other hand much of it is under professional 
supervision. The majority of Boy and Girl Scout groups 
are in churches. Training of volunteers for social work 
in local churches is being developed by the International 
Council of Religious Education in collaboration with the 
Church Conference of Social Work and the Federal 
Council. In communities where social work is well estab- 
lished, ministers and churches are being more intelligently 
related to the social agencies, especially to those engaged 
in family welfare work. There is in progress throughout 
the country a wide-spread effort at understanding and co- 
operation between councils of social agencies and councils 
of churches or ministers’ associations. 

“For a time during the past 25 years there was a rapid 
building of gymnasiums and an expansion in the field of 
church athletics, but it has slowed down. The movement 
went ahead of the ability of the churches to handle such 
work, and indeed to finance it, but the play room, usually 
with a stage, has come to stay. 

“Churches inevitably do a great deal of family welfare 
work and relief and there is a large amount of neighborly 
service among the members. Marital counseling is an im- 
portant development of recent years. Parish clubs for 
children and personal supervision by pastors and! lay 
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leaders are among society’s most effective means for pre- 
vention and control of delinquency, but what is done can 
never appear in statistical reports. 


REcENT DEVELOPMENTS 


“Since 1930 the Federal Council’s Department of the 
Church and Social Service has maintained the Church 
Conference of Social Work, which meets in conjunction 
with the National Conference of Social Work. At its 
1935 and 1936 meetings the Church Conference launched 
an autonomous professional society, the Association of 
Church Social Workers, designed to lift standards and 
advance the interests of members and to assist in the 
reorganization of Protestant social work. Its membership 
standards are comparable to those of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, with which it is not competitive 
since its members are urged to qualify for membership 
in that organization. 

“The Protestant churches have 29 training schools for 
lay workers, distinct from theological seminaries for the 
training of ministers. The majority of them are well 
established and of college grade and several are being de- 
veloped with the expectation of becoming standard schools 
of social work. Their graduates are entering public and 
private welfare agencies as well as the social services and 
educational work of the churches. 

“Training of ministers in mental hygiene and the prin- 
ciples of case work and group work, including supervised 
field work, is making progress in theological seminaries. 
The Council for the Clinical Training of Theological Stu- 
dents, now related to 20 seminaries, is giving interneships 
to theological students for periods of from three months 
to a year in mental hospitals, general hospitals, and penal 
institutions. Students are directed by two supervisors— 
one from the staff of the institution and one from the 
Council. The board of governors of the Council is made 
up of physicians, psychiatrists, ministers, and religious 
educationalists. 

“An important undertaking was begun during 1935- 
1936 by the Federal Council’s Department of the Church 
and Social Service at the request of the United States 
Bureau of Prisons when the Federal Council, acting for 
the Protestant churches, agreed to select, train, nominate, 
and partly supervise chaplains to direct Protestant reli- 
gious work in federal prisons. The Council for the Clinical 
Training of Theological Students, at the request of the 
Federal Council, has assumed responsibility for the train- 
ing of these chaplains in social work methods and only men 
who have had this training will be nominated for positions 
in federal prisons. Steps are also being taken to offer 
this service to state institutions. 


“After a lapse of 20 years, the second National Confer- 
ence of the Rural Church was convened by the Home 
Missions Council at Washington in January, 1936. The 
Conference revealed that the rural church as a whole has 
not kept pace with rural progress, although several thou- 
sand rural churches out of the vast total are well-organized 
centers of religious and neighborhood life, intelligently 
related to county welfare agencies, new county secretaries 
of welfare, and rural life movements. Emphasis was placed 
upon the need for the rural church to adapt itself to pro- 
gress in other rural activities, to reorganize, through mer- 
ger, into larger parish units, and to bring its pastors into 
closer contact with agricultural leaders in other fields. 
The encouraging fact is that church boards of national 
missions are alive to the need, and are working coopera- 
tively with departments of agriculture—national and state 
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—agricultural colleges, and county agents. Twenty-eight 
summer schools for training of rural ministers in socialized 
effort were in operation during the summer of 1936. 


Liperties AND SocraL ACTION 


“Churches have been taking unexpectedly aggressive 
action for civil liberties during the past year. Individual 
ministers in notable instances have stood out for the free- 
dom of their pulpits. At Tampa, Fla., the Ministers Asso- 
ciation was mainly responsible for the arrest and prosecu- 
tion of persons involved in the outrage of May 9, 1935. 
Clergymen of the South as well as the North, led by the 
Federal Council’s Industrial Secretary, have been the main 
defenders of the share-croppers of Arkansas in their strug- 
gle against injustice and violence. In May, 1935, 250 
well-known ministers, priests, and rabbis joined in a 
national protest against curtailment of civil liberties, and 
in June, 1936, the Federal Council issued a widely pub- 
licized statement, Trends to Violence, protesting the 
growth of mob violence and the agitation of the current 
“red net-work” groups, disavowing the Black Legion as 
not in any sense Protestant, and appealing to the nation 
to keep its faith in the older democratic methods. 

“Social action, as distinguished from social work, is not 
new to the reformed churches but it has reappeared in 
great vigor. Its spearhead is the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, formed in 1907 and particularly agressive 
during the depression. During 1935-1936, Methodist lay- 
men organized the Conference of Methodist Laymen to 
combat the influence of the Federation. The two opposing 
groups clashed at the 1936 General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the most uncompromis- 
ing conflict in years took place. The laymen failed to 
force discontinuance of the word ‘Methodist’ from the 
title of the Federation or to stop the movement, but they 
succeeded in securing appointment of a more conservative 
personnel in the Board of Education. The Episcopacy, 
with notable exceptions, threw its influence with the lay- 
men. Final action by the General Conference on social 
and economic questions affirmed the right of the church 
to speak, and stood for the method of democratic action, 
but stated that divergences of opinion among Methodists 
are so great that the church is in no position to propose 
definite courses of action. 

“The Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches of America, by its vigorous policy 
centering mainly on industry, labor, and peace, has been 
only slightly less aggressive than the Methodist Federation. 
Being an official agency of the communion, the Council 
could not have the freedom of the Federation. On the 
other hand, it came out of the 1936 annual meeting of its 
church’s General Council to better advantage than did the 
Methodist Federation. The prevailing sentiment of the 
General Council was in support of the policy of the 
Council for Social Action. 

“In other denominations there has been a diversity of 
experience with programs of social action. The Disciples 
of Christ have strengthened their Board of Temperance 
and Social Welfare. The Southern Presbyterian General 
Assembly, against considerable opposition, has continued 
its Committee on Social and Moral Welfare to represent 
the denomination on social issues. Its 1936 report con- 
tained sections liberal in attitude on war, economic justice, 
gambling, race relations, liquor, Sabbath-breaking, and 
motion pictures. The Northern Presbyterian churches, 
through the Committee on Social and Industrial Relations, 
have taken an aggressive stand on the rights of labor and 
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the meaning of Christian ethics to business administration. 
The Northern Baptist Convention discharged its commis- 
sion which has been at work on social policy for two years, 
which seems a backward step; the denomination is un- 
doubtedly liberal. The Division of Social Education of 
the American Baptist Publication Society has long carried 
on an aggressive program in the fields of social action and 
social education. The Southern Baptist Convention, while 
taking positive action on non-controversial reforms, tabled 
the report of its special committee on the creation of a 
social service research bureau. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has taken no backward step, except for retrench- 
ments in all of its national departments. Its 1935 Gen- 
eral Convention passed a notable resolution favorable to 
birth control. The Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association is exclusively interested 
in social action and support of community social work. 

“The Protestant churches have been increasingly inter- 
ested in social legislation both in Congress and in the state 
legislatures. Influential support has been given to the 
Child Labor Amendment, the Kerr Bill, the Wagner 
Housing Bill, the Social Security Act, and to hearings 
on civil liberties and for public works. A policy on social 
legislation has been gradually forming in the Protestant 
churches. Its essential features are that the churches shall 
ask nothing for themselves, and they shall make reasoned 
and factual statements at hearings, that they shall act from 
the point of view of the general welfare and the rights and 
welfare of the masses, and that they shall not help or 
threaten, as churches, to elect or defeat candidates. 

“The outstanding development during 1935 in the field 
of church social action resulted from the visit of Toyohiko 
Kagawa of Japan whose lectures aroused nation-wide 
interest in the possibilities of extending the cooperative 
movement in this country. Under the joint auspices of 
the Colgate-Rochester Theological Seminary and the 
Federal Council’s Industrial Division, Kagawa appeared 
before many groups throughout the country. His visit 
was climaxed by the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion, the Christian Cooperative Fellowship in North 
America. 


“As the period of 1935-1936 has advanced and the 
national political and economic situation has become more 
acute and divisive, lines of cleavage between the clergy and 
the laity on economic questions have become more marked 
—the clergy, asserting their responsibility and capacity for 
teaching, moving in general more toward the left; and the 
laity usually turning right and often threatening withdrawal 
of support. The conservative attack from such quarters as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, various indus- 
trial and commercial associations, and the business press 
has centered on the Federal Council. As yet these attacks 
have had little effect unless, on the whole, to define issues, 
clarify methods, and make the church a more aggressive 
social force.” 
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In the Current Periodicals 


Foreign Affairs (New York). April, 1937. 


Welles, Sumner, Assistant Secretary of State. “The New Era 
in Pan American Relations.”—Since 1933 “the relations between 
the United States and the other American republics have under- 
gone a transformation for the better which has seemed nothing 
short of miraculous to those familiar with inter-American affairs.” 
This has been made possible by the declaration of non-interven- 
tion at the Inter-American Conference of 1933, the withdrawal of 
the marines from Haiti, refusal to intervene in Nicaragua, aid 
to Cuba and renunciation of the Platt Amendment, the negotia- 
tion of a more liberal treaty with Panama, and of trade agree- 
ments. The Inter-American Conference at Buenos Aires in 1936 
adopted conventions to provide for consultation between the 
American governments, to seek pacific settlement of any disputes, 
to refrain from intervention, to support a liberal trade policy, 
and to arrange for cultural interchange. There is today “real 
equality as between the participating [American] governments.” 
But there is need for improved communication and shipping facil- 
ities, and for the levelling of artificial trade barriers. 

Lin Yutang. “China Prepares to Resist.”—‘‘China . . . pre- 
sented a truly pathetic .picture” in the fall of 1935. But the 
demand of the Japanese Kwangtung Army about that time for 
the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek both “stiffened and hastened 
his spirit of resistance,” and absolved him “in the eyes of the 
Chinese people from all guilt and suspicion of being pro-Japanese.” 
By December, 1936, he had the people “behind him as the national 
leader.” China now takes an attitude of self-confidence. There 
are three reasons for this: “a tremendous national force in 
China in the form of anti-Japanese feeling, or pure hatred of the 
Japanese” due largely to Japanese militarists; “the gradual crys- 
tallization of a positive policy on the part of Chiang Kai-shek”; © 
the probability of Russian intervention in any protracted war 
between China and Japan. “So much of China’s national con- 
sciousness has been suppressed in past years by the government 
that when eventually it explodes, as it will if Japanese pressure 
is continued, the world will be startled... . The only alternative 
is a prompt application of the old philosophy of ‘live and let live.” 


Current History (New York). March, 1937. 

Ludwig, Emil. “The Coming War.”—“The war will come be- 
cause the Germans have not yet played their world role and 
because they now feel strong enough to embark on it. The war 
will come because the Germans will combine their brutal might 
with the war philosophy of fascism, because they will give 
their cold organization a mystical purpose, because they will turn 
ordinary obedience into sacrificial fervor for the victory of the 
German race.” President Roosevelt might still prevent it if Amer- 
icans would “recognize the dangerous position they would be 
forced into if Germany and Japan should win.” 
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